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ABSTRACT 

The goals of this study were to review what is known 
about worker job mobility in the social welfare and rehabilitation 
services fields, to organize this knowledge, and to suggest 
improvements in career design and employee management in these 
fields. To supplement the review of research and theoretical 
literatiire, two sets of personal interviews were conducted. First, 
the "expert informants" interviews with 28 educators, public 
■officials, and agency directors collected data on impressions of and 
experiences with worker job mobility. Second, the "critical 
incidents" interviews with 40 direct service workers and first-line 
supervisors concerned their job entry factors and incidents when they 
changed jobs or contemplated job changes. Recommendations for action 
drawn from the literature and from the limited field investigation 
are presented in relation to initial job entry, job turnover, and 
internal mobility. The first publication in this national study is 
available as ED 057 198, (MF) 
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FOREWORD 






This volume is the second publication from a five-year program of 
research on social welfare and rehabilitation workers, the work they do, and the 
settings in which that work is perforrhed: the National Study of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation Workers, Work, and Organizational Contexts. A summary of 
the research plan appears in Appendix “C” of this report. The new knowledge 
generated by this integrated program of research is expected to be of use to policy 
makers, administrators, service delivery workers, and other personnel of public 
and private agencies and to teachers and students in the field. It will be available 
to these users through a series of publications of different types: working papers, 
research reports, and program application reports. 

This volume is the report of the initial, overview phase of the study of 
dynamics of worker job mobility and implications for service delivery. The 
tentative findings reported here are the result of a review of research and 
theoretical writings and a limited investigation using an “open” type.,, personal 
interview with two types of respondents: expert informants and workers recently 
involved in a critical mobility episode. More detailed and definitive information 
about worker job mobility is expected to emerge from two ongoing research 
efforts: an intensive investigation of differential worker job mobility in a small 
number of selected agencies and from a national sample survey of workers, work, 
and employing organizations. 

This overview report and the research on which it is based was under the 
direction of Dr. Raymond A. .Katzell, Head, Department of Psychology, New 
York University. Dr. Abraham K. KormanandDr. Edward'L. Levine, co-authors, 
are from the same department and university. Needless to say, the opinions 
expressed herein are those of the authors and in no way reflect an official position 
of the Social and Rehabilitation Service. 

The overriding purpose of the publications series, as of the study itself, is 
utility. Usefulness be increased by comments and su^estions from potential 
users of the research, and from colleagues in other settings. Readers are invited to 
address comments and suggestions about the publications or about the research 
itself to Jean Szaloczi Fine, director of the National Study and editor of this 
series of publications. 








James F. Garrett 
Assistant Administrator for 
Research and Demonstrations 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 



Washington, D.C. 
September 1971 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 



SUMMARY 

- 1. This study has three major goals: 

• To review what is known about worker job mobility, especially that which 
occurs within the Social Welfare and Rehabilitation Services (SWRS) field. 

• To organize this knowledge into a meaningful and valid conceptual 
framework, 

• To indicate suggestions for improving the management of and career design 
for workers in the SWRS field. 

2. Three sources were utilized to gather what knowledge is available: 

• A broad-gauged literature review. 

• In depth interviews with 28 educators, public officials, and agency directors 
(or other key personnel) concerning their experiences and views of the 
dynamics of job mobility. 

• Interviews with 40 direct service and fi^st-line supervisory personnel on their 
reasons for entry into the field and, on recent incidents when they changed 
jobs as well as when they contemplated but decided not to change jobs. 
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Dynamics of Worker Job Mobility , 



EXPUCATION 

The understanding and management, of worker job mobility are 
central to any program of manpower planning and utilization. Certain forms 
of job mobility are crucial to the effective delivery of the goods or services 
delivered by the system in which the workers are employed: competent 
workers must be attracted into the system, and within the systwn they must 
move into institutions and jobs in which their particular talents are in greater 
rather than lesser demand. Other forms of job mobility need to be 

minimized in order to improve system effectiveness or reduce costs: turnover 
of competent workers out of the system must be averted, as must movement 
within the system which has no relevance to meeting the system’s overall 
manpower needs (e.g., “job-hopping”). 

Job mobility has implications not only for the system and its’ 

clientele but for the workers themselves. Those forms of mobility which 
enhance the satisfactions and self-actualization of workers should be 
facilitated, and those leading to frustration and failure should be averted. . 

Indeed so important are these considerations that the management of 
manpower systems entails a host of operations intended at least in part to 
facilitate desirable aspects of worker job mobility and to curtail undesirable 
forms. These operations include recruitment, selection, placement, education 
and . training, promotion, incentives and reward systems, jolj and 
organizational design, supervision, and worker counseling. However, it is 
essential that these manpower management procedures be designed in ways 

which are relevant to their . desired effects; else they run the risk of being 

both costly and ineffectual. Such relevance can be assured only if the 
procedures are rooted in a body of theory derived from systematic study and 
research. 

Fortunately, worker job mobility has long been the subject of study 
by social scientists and management specialists, so that considerable 
information has been accumulated on its various forms and their causes and 
consequences. Efforts have also been addressed to ordering this information 
into theoretical frameworks. However, most of this work has been based on 
industries and productive systems other than social welfare and rehabilitation 
services.* Although some attention has been given specifically to SWRS 
workers, there are still gaps in the picture of the dynamics of job mobility 
in this field. 



* In the remainder of this document, the abbremtion SWRS will be employed to refer to social welfare and 
rehabilitation services. 
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The purpose of the present report is to review the literature about the 
subject of worker job mobility, to organize the knowledge within a meaningful 
and valid conceptual framework, and to indicate recommendations for improving 
the management of and career design for workers in the SWRS field. The 
approach will be selective, rather than encyclopedic, in order to highlight that 
knowledge which is most applicable to administrators and policymakers facing 
practical problems in the SWRS field and to investigators who wish to extend the 
understanding of the dynamics of job mobility of SWRS workers. For these 
reasons, particular attention will be given to the literature dealing specifically with 
workers in this field. 

In order to supplement the literature pertaining specifically to the SWRS 
field, tV/o additional steps were taken and are also reported here. First, interviews 
were conducted with 28 knowledgeable informants in the field concerning their 
experiences with and views of the dynamics of job mobility. Second, 40 direct 
service SWRS workers and first-line supervisors were interviewed concerning the 
circumstances surrounding their entry into the field and recent incidents when 
they changed jobs and when they decided against changing jobs. These two 
aspects of our limited field investigation were conducted to help insure that 
important factors in the mobility of SWRS workers were not being ignored as a 
result of deficiencies in the literature and also to provide leads as to how the 
relevant factors might be studied in later investigations of the subject. 

The following chapter presents a conceptual framework which the authors 
believe seems to organize trie extant information on the dynamics of job mobility 
and to explain the relationships among the component phenomena. The three 
next chapters review the literature bearing on major forms of job mobility: initial 
entry into an occupation, turnover, and movement internal to an institution. 
Following these is a chapter reporting the limited field investigation. The final 
chapter summarizes various suggestions and recommendations derived from the 
review' of the literature and the field investigation. 

Each chapter commences with a summary of what the chapter contains. 
Within each chapter of the literature review the format is comprised of these 
major sectione: 

Definition and Measurement 
Patterns of Mobility 
Consequences of Mobility 
Factors Associated with Mobility 

Personal Factors in Mobility 
Environmental Factors in Mobility 
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CHAPTER 2 



THE CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR THE STUDY 



SUMMARY 



1. Job mobility is defined as a change in a person’s job status; i.e., in the nature 
of his duties and activities and/or in the organization in which they are 
performed. 

2. Several different types of job mobility are delineated, including: 

• Initial entry into an occupation or job. 

• Turnover (leaving the agency because of termination or discharge, layoff, 
quitting for another job within or outside the field, retirement, illness or 
death, etc.). 

• Internal mobility (unthin-agency promotion, transfer, or demotion). 

3. Worker job mobility is a function of two major processes as viewed in the 
cojaceptual framework: occasion and choice. 

4. Occasion includes those factors which are outside the worker’s control and 

which determine whether mobility is possible. It comprises two types of 
occasions: opportunities and necessities for mobility. 

5. Choice is the individual’s decision to change or not to change his job. In 
general, an individual’s choices are a function of his expectancies concerning 
the likelihood that changing jobs, or remaining where he is, will result in 
greater goal attainment or will reduce aversions (unpleasant stimuli). The 
process of choice is not necessarily a rational one. 

6. In order to predict a choice one must know what the individual’s goals and 
expectations are. The individual will usually choose a situation which he 
expects will yield the greatest net satisfaction or utility. 
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Conceptual Framework of the Study 
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7. 77ie individuaVs demography , and -characteristics of the work- environment 
(community y agency y job) ^y also be useful in predicting worker job 
mobility. With reference to-'^ghoice, various subsets of workers (e.g.y the youngy 
MSW^s) may share goals in common; and certain subsets of organizations (e.g.y 
large, smally publicy private) may have in common the extent to which they 
provide opportunities for goal attainment. With reference to occasion, 
different subsets of organizations may differ systematically on the extent, to 
which mobility opportunities are available. Opportunities may also differ for 
workers having different demographic characteristics (e.g.y females may be less 
likely to be chosen for executive posts). ^ 
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Dynamics of Worker Job Mobility 



EXPLICATION 



It is useful to adopt a conceptual framework in order to integrate the 
numerous and often confusing facts pertaining to worker job mobility. Such a 
framework can assist not only in the understanding of the dynamics of mobility 
but can also serve as a road map for management action and as a guide for further 
research. The framework adopted in this study is outlined in the remainder of this 
chapter. 

A. Job mobility is defined as a change in a person’s job status; that is, 
change in the nature of his duties and activities and/or in the organization in 
which they are performed. 



B. There are several different types of job mobility, principally: 



1. When the worker first enters an occupation or job (initial entry). 



2. Once employed by an agency in the occupational field, workers 
may undergo the following types of mobility within that agency or occupational 
setting: 



a. upward mobility (promotion) 

b. lateral mobility .(transfer) 

c. downward mobility (demotion) 



3. Workers may also leave an employing agency or setting, giving rise 
to the following varieties of turnover: 



a. termination or discharge 

b. layoff due to lack of work or funds 

c. '.quitting for employment in another setting within the occu- 
pational field 

d. quitting to leave the occupational field 

4. Re-entry into an occupation may occur some time after a person 

has left it. 



C. Each instance of job mobility is a result of two processes; occasion and 

choice. 

1. Occasion consists of a set of circumstances which define whether or 
not mobility is possible. These circumstances are beyond the control of the 
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individual worker and are essentially of two types: opportunity (as when a new 
ppsition is created or an existing position is vacated) &ni necessity (as when an 
existing position is discontinued or when a worker reaches mandatory retirement 
age). 

a. A major aspect of occasion affecting job mobility is" the labor 
market for an occupation. In an expanding labor market, more opportunity for 
mobOity is afforded, and there are fewer instances where marginal workers are 
laid off. Conversely, in a contracting market, opportunity is less, whOe there may 
be more instances of mobOity due to necessity. 

b. A second major aspect of occasion consists of personnel 
practices and policies of individual agencies and institutions in the field. That is, 
apart from the labor market in his occupational field, a worker’s opportunities or 
necessities for job mobility may be affected by the agency for which he works or 
might like to~ v^ork. An agency’s recruitment practices may or may not bring job 
openings to his attention; depending on agency selection procedures or standards, 
he may or may not be hired; training or promotional policies may or may not 
afford him opportunity for advancement, etc. Such factors may be differentiated 
from the labor market by categorizing them under the label of agency 
determinants of occasion. 

2. Choice is the process whereby a person makes a decision about 
changing his job status. Whether or not he actually changes it depends, of course, 
not only on his choice but on whether a suitable occasion exists. Students of the 
subject have increasin^y been finding useful some form of utility or expectancy 
theory to explain the process of job choice. Such a theoretical position has been 
set forth by Katzell (1964) and is adapted below for the purpose at hand. 

a. A person does things (such as taking a job) which he expects will 
be instrumental in attaining one or more of his goals, and avoids doing things 
which he expects will negate goal attainment. Similarly, he will not do things 
which he expects will result in aversions but may do things which will avoid such 
aversions. 



i. By “goal” is meant the kind and amount of experience which 
a person believes wiU be satisfying to him. For example, if a person feels that 
helping people will prove satisfying to him, we say that personal service is one of 
his goals. By “aversion” is meant the kind and amount of experience which a 
person believes will be unpleasant to him. Thus, clerical activity may constitute an 
aversion to some people. 

ii. The satisfaction derived from attaining some goals is greater 
than that derived from attaining other goals. The former goal may therefore be 
regarded as more important or salient for the person than the latter. Similarly, 
failure to attain his more salient goals is more frustrating to a person than failure 
to attain less salient ones. 
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Dynamics of Worker Job Mobility 



iii. Since most human actions have relevance to more than one 
goal or aversion, a person will tend to do things which he expects will raise his net 
satisfactions to an acceptable level; i.e., which will attain some goals, especially 
the more salient ones, while not entailing excessive aversions. In doing so, he is 
inclined merely to “satisfice” rather than to maximize his values (March and 
Simon, 1958); this implies that a person is not inclined to seek out the job which 
best fits his goals but \^1 settle for one which merely approximates them. 

iv. A limitation on a person’s ability even to satisfice is his 
limited rationality. Factors which make people less than purely rational include 
the infringement of emotional and personality factors on cognitive ones (such as 
the tendency of some people to avoid calculated risks), and deficiencies in 
information available for decisions (such as distorted perceptions of what a 
prospective job entails). This means that a person may not only not make the best 
choice of an occupation or of a job but often will not even make a good choice in 
terms of his goals and values. . . 

V. In choosing between two or more courses of action (such as 
choosing one of several job options), a person will tend to select the one that he 
expects will yield the greatest net satisfaction or utility (have the most plusses and 
fewest minuses)— this within the aforementioned limited bounds of rationality. 
The tendency to satisfice reduces the likelihood that a person will respond to 
• miniscule differences in the expected net satisfaction between alternatives- Put in 
terms of resignation, a worker will change jobs to the extent that he is dissatisfied 
with his present job and perceives an available alternative as more attractive. 

b. From the foregoing, it follows that in order to predict a person’s 
choice concerning an occupation or job, given an occasion for choice, two kinds 
of information are necessary: 

i, what are his goals (and aversions) and 

ii. what are his expectations concerning the extent to which the 
available alternatives will provide them. For example, we need to know how much 
professional challenge a person -wants (in satisficing terms) and what he expects 
by way of challenge in Alternative A or B. All other things being equal, he will 
avoid the one that deviates excessively from his goal (i.e., is seen as providing 
either too little or too much challenge) and choose the one that approximates the 
desired level. Expectations, in turn, also have two components: an estimate of tKe 
extent to which a job affords the relevant goals or aversions; and an estimate of 

V the likelihood that the person may in fact be able to get the job in question. 



The second aspect of expectation points to the distinction between job 
preference and job choice. A person may prefer one job to another but decide to 
seek the second because he thinks he is more likely to get it. The prediction of 
choice requires knowing both aspects of a person’s expectations, but the 
prediction of preference entails only the first aspect. 
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c. It is also possible to predict job mobility to some extent on an 
actuarial or statistical basis, even without knowing the goals and expectations of 
each individual. This is because, given the usual attributes of an occupation or job, 
people having certain characteristics are more likely to have goals that can be 
attained through that type of work than are people having other characteristics. 
The former are therefore more likely to be attracted to that kind of work or job 
than are the latter and, once in it, are more likely to stay. These kinds of 
demographic data are therefore useful in predicting probabilities of mobility 
among people and can help system managers in personnel recruitment and 
selection. Such data migjit, for example, include age, sex, education, socio- 
economic status, previous experience, intelligence, rr vocational interests. 

d. It is sinularly. possible to predict job mobility to some extent on 
an ‘actuarial basis from characi^st^s of the environment. This is because there is 
some similarity of goals amon^'jvorkers in a particular field, so that certain 
features of a work setting are more likely to prove attractive to most workers than 
are other features. These environmental features may be grouped for convenience 
under several headings: community, agency, and job. Thus, for example, working 
in ghetto communities, or in large bureaucratic agencies, or doing routine financial 
assistance work maybe less attractive in terms of the goals of most workers in the 
SWRS field than would working in contrastii^ settings and would therefore be 
predictive of mobility out of those environments. Again, knowledge of such 
environmental influences on mobility can be of a great assistance to system 
planners and managers who wish to channel job mobility in desirable directions, 
insofar as they are able to shape the characteristics of work environments or to 
compensate for those which they cannot shape. 

e. The operation of demographic and enviromnental variables in 
predicting, job mobility has been explained above in terms of their relevance to 
the process of choice. Further predictive power is; attributable to such variables via 
their relevance also to occasion. Thus, certain opportunities may be more 
available to persons having certain demographic characteristics than others (for 
example, hi^er managerial positions have generally been more open to men than 
women). Also, conditions in certain environments may create more occasions for 
mobility than in other environments, (for example, large organizations having 
more echelons of management may afford more opportunities for promotion 
from within than small agencies). 
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Dynamics of Worker Job Mobility 



D. The foregoing conceptual framework has described the fohns of job 
mobility and the basic dynamics underlying them. Although not an integral 
feature of the dynamics of mobility, it is of interest and of practical value also to 
assess the consequences of various forms of job mobility. It laay be noted that 
mobility may have effects on any or all of the following: the worker himself; the 
agency where he formerly worked and the new agency to which he may move; 
and his clients. In aggregate, certain mobility patterns may also have consequences 
for a field as a whole, such as when many experienced workers leave it. 
Furthermore, the consequences of mobility to each of these parties may be either 
favorable or unfavorable or both. 
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CHAPTER 3 



INITIAL ENTRY OF WORKERS INTO THE SOCIAL WELFARE 
AND REHABILITATION SERVICES FIELD 



SUMMARY 

1. Initial entry is that behavior which constitutes the first performance of a 
subset of those tasks, behaviors, and duties which impartial observers would 
agree constitute an occupational field. Initial entry is to be distinguished from 
mere occupational preference or liking, which may or may not be a precursor 
to entry itself. 

K 2. Initial entry behavior is a function of: 

• The “effective goal-system” or the goals which ah individual attempts to 
implement in his job choices; 

• The perceived and actual availability of effective goal satisfaction in a given 
occupational field and/or agency; 

• The perceived and actual availability of jobs in a given occupational field 
and/or agency; and/or 

• Certain demographic characteristics of a person which may alter the amount 
of opportunity for him in the field, and/or may influence his choice of job. 

3. The question of how to measure the availability of jobs in a given agency or 
the field is far from clear from the literature. The measures used— for example, 
the change in the total number^ of workers from one point in time to 
another-rare all subject to bias, since such factors as the number of workers 
leaving the SWRS field or the particular sub fields included in the sampling 
design are not taken into account, 

4. The available data suggest that there has been a marked increase in the number 

of individuals entering the SWRS field. ' , ^ 

11 
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5, In spite of the increase in numbers of new workers, the SWRS literature 
emphatically indicates that SWRS manpower needs have far exceeded the 
numbers entering. For example, 10,000 jobs with funds allocated were 
evidently left vacant in 1963, It is also noteworthy that present training 
facilities seem incapable of meeting the demand for professional manpower. 
However, it must be pointed out that, owing to various pressures for field-wide 
growth, the estimates of manpower shortages which have appeared in the 
literature may be exaggerated, 

6, 'The literature is lacking in evidence concerning the consequences of initial 
entry for the field, the clients, and particular agencies. For example, evidence 
can be marshalled to support either the favorable effects on clients of initial 
entry of indigenous paraprofessionals (e,g,, better communications) or the 
unfavorable effects ( e,g,, indigenous paraprofessionals may be ineffective in a 
helping role). 

In terms of consequences to the individual, more evidence is available. 
Primarily, the consequences seerri negative, including such effects as disillusion- 
ment, loss of idealism, loss of interest in staying in the field. There are, 
however, a few findings which demonstrate such positive consequences as a 
more satisfying life and increased opportunity for upward mobility, 

7 , There are demonstrable differences, as our conceptual framework would 
predict, between the goals, expectations, and demographic characteristics of 
people who enter the SWRS field and those of people entering other fields, 
SWRS entrants are more likely to be of urban origin, of middle- or lower-class 
background, to have strong social service and social interaction interests, and 
to be of less than the highest intellectual and academic ability in terms of 
scores on various measures. There are also differences between those who enter 
one SWRS subfield as compared to another (social welfare entrants are 
predominantly female; rehabilitation entrants are predominantly male). 

8, There is a considerable amount of congruence, as our conceptual model would 
predict, between the goals a person adopts and the goals he sees as possible of 
being satisfied in the occupation he enters. The higher the individual’s 
selfesteem, the greater will be the extent to which this congruence occurs, 

9, Environmental factors in the SWRS field which are evidently associated with 
initial entry include the job market, increasing salary levels, more sophisticated 
recruitment strategies such as the use of scholarship programs mtd the 
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establishment of a permanent recruitment agency (the National Commission 
for Social Work Careers), and programs of research which are designed to 
unearth new sources of recruits. 

10. Agencies themselves, while obviously not able to affect markedly the overall 
labor market, may increase or decrease entry by altering the availabilUy of 
jobs within their own locality by: 

• Restructuring jobs so that the total number of jobs available increases; 

• Publicizing the fact that openings are available; and 

• Reducing entry requirements. 

11. On the other hand, little is knoum-about the effects, either functional or 
dysfunctional, of these various methods. For example, reducing entry 
requirements, as when an agency hires certain paraprofessionals, may result in 
a larger influx of workers but may also produce lower prestige for the agency. 
Research is obviously needed to assess the consequences of the methods used 
to alter the number of jobs available in an agency. 

12. For a particular agency to attract individuals, it must do more than merely 
provide job openings. It must also offer incentives to the individual which 
will increase his expectation of goal attainment if'jie chooses to take a job. 
The literature offers only one suggestion for the accomplishment of this aim 
that is supported by past research, the establishment of internship training 
programs which provide satisfying short-term work experience. All other 
recommendations are based on a mass of stereotypes, contradictions, and 
unsupported hypotheses and arguments. 

13. There is little in the literature to assess directly and specifically the impact on 
entry of salaries and prestige of a particular agency or the entire field. 

14.. The need for definitive empirical research in this area appears great. In 
general, what relevant literature is available tends to support our conceptual 
framework, although it is necessary to add that much more must be done in 
order to validate or invalidate the conceptualization. 
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DEFINITION, CONCEPTUALIZATION, AND MEASUREMENT 
OF INITIAL ENTRY 

FORMAL DEFINITION 

As a type of behavior, the initial entry of an individual into an 
occupational field is, conceptually, not a complex one. Thus, for present 
purposes, it may be considered to be that behavior which constitutes the 
first performance of a subset of those tasks, behaviors, and duties which 
impartial observers would agree constitute an occupational field. Such a 
subset may, furthermore, consist of actual task behavior, or it may be 
training duties of various kinds; the key factor is whether the behavioral 
activities involved can logically and definitively be assumed to be some subset 
of the behaviors which constitute the given occupational field. 

Unfortunately, despite what would appear to be the relative clarity of 
this definition, there is some confusion and ambiguity in the literature, a 
confusion which appears to be unnecessary. The problem stems fi:om the fact 
that at times the dependent variable in “initial entry” or “vocational choice” 
is “occupational preference” or “liking,” rather than actual entry into the 
field itself. While the two are obviously related and both will be considered 
below, the relationship is far from perfect and is, in fact, conditioned by 
other variables. Hence, it is necessary to make clear that it is entry itself, an 
actual behavior, which will be the main focus of interest, although the 
variable “occupational preference” will also be referred to where appro- 
priate. 

Given this definition, there are two ways in which initial entry into 
the SWRS field as a form of behavior is of concern here. One concern is 
with those factors which influence its occurrence. Why do people enter the 
field? What social, psychological, environmental, and organizational factors 
influence such choices? Second, there is interest in initial entry because of its 
consequences. Of what significance is it to the SWRS field to have a large 
number of individuals coming into the field rather than a small number? Of 
what significance is it to an agency to have a large number of newcomers? 
Of what significance is it to the individual worker that he has entered the 
field? 

This chapter will be concerned with determining the extent to which 
the research literature provides answers to these questions. In addition, there 
will also be an attempt, where the data are available and relevant, to 
elaborate, assess, and refine the conceptual framework for vvorker job 
mobility which has been outlined in the preceding chapter, as it bears on the 
question of initial entry. 
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CONCEPTUALIZATION OF INITIAL ENTRY IN TERMS OF THE FRAMEWORK 

It seems fruitful to view initial entry as a type of behavior to be 
understood and predicted as a function of two major components. These 
components, which were described more generally earlier, include in this context 
the availability of a job (occasion) and the likelihood that it will be chosen 
(choice). 

The actual availability of jobs in a given occupational field is a significant 
determinant of movement into that field since, obviously, entry cannot take place 
unless jobs exist. Hence, in order to understand the factors that actually 
determine movement into a given occupational field, attention must be given to 
those economic, social, psychological, and organizational variables that influence 
the availability of jobs; i.e., the job market. Two segments of the discussion below 
will be devoted to reviewing that research literature which has been concerned 
with matters of this nature and then attempting to integrate it. 

The review of this subject will center both on the literature which has 
concerned itself with the specific characteristics of agencies and management 
strategies which have determined the availability of jobs in that specific agency, 
and on the general labor market. In the former case, we will be interested mostly 
in such matters as what managers have done (or can do) in such areas as selection 
strategies, recruiting policies, and development procedures to increase or decrease 
job availability in their specific agencies and contexts. In the latter case, those 
factors that influence general labor market conditions for the field as a whole are 
discussed.* 

It should be noted that the factors which influence general labor market 
demand for a large field such as social welfare and rehabilitation are quite 
complex and poorly understood at this time. Even if the degree of knowledge 
were higher, it is doubtful that agency administrators would be able to affect the 
general labor market for the field; rather this information should be more useful 
to policy planners at a national level. On the other hand, the concern of agency 
administrators with how to affect the degree of entry into their agencies (either 
increasing or decreasing it) is a matter of great concern to them, and it is at this 
level where some administrative control is possible. Hence, the determinants of 
availability of jobs in various agencies, which will appear under Agency 
Characteristics and Practices rubric in the subsequent section on Environmental 
Factors in Initial Entry section, may be of more immediate value to agency 
managers. 

Our conceptualization of the vocational choice process is a direct 
derivative of the general model we developed in the previous chapter. It is 
presented in Figure 1. 

Conceptually, we view the process of choosing a given occupational field 
as being a function of personal and environmental factors as shown in Figure 1. 



* See the following section, Patterns of Initial Entry or Lack of Entry into the Field. 



Figure 1. Basic Model of Factors Influencing Initial Entry into an Occupation 
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The goals that a person attempts to implement in his choice of occupation, 
constitute one influence on entry. These in turn are products of his demographic 
characteristics such as ability and socioeconomic status, abstract or ideal value 
system, and the expectations of reference groups as to the job behavior they 
expect him to engage in. 

Another causal factor is the perceived availability of goals and absence of 
aversions in a given occupational field. Every field provides goals and aversions, 
and these are reflected in perceptions, which, when goals are perceived as 
outweighing aversions, lead to entry. The person’s demographic characteristics 
may affect the extent to which the goals and aversions in a field are made known 
to him. For example, the higher the person’s level of education, the more likely 
he is to know what goals and aversions are present in a field and whether their 
relative availability or absence is suitable fo^ his entry into that field. 

Also, the person will choose to epter an occupation when he perceives 
that jobs are available to him. Again, demographic characteristics are involved in 
the sense that they affect the j(^ market information available to the' person. For 
example, those in urban areas are more likely to have wider access to information 
about job opportunities than those in rural areas (cf. Blau and Duncan, 1967). 
Obviously, these perceptions are a. function of the actual availability of jobs as 
well, a condition which illustrates why we have assigned it such importance in the 
previous discussion. On the other hand, whether or not entry actually takes place 
is evidently a direct function of actual availability of jobs. The actual job market, 
as discussed in Chapter 2, is a portion of occasion for mobility. Demographic 
characteristics have an effect here also, since opportunities may be greater in a 
particular occupational field and/or agency for some individuals than for others. 

Furthermore, both the state of the occupation and/or agency with respect 
to availability of goals and aversions (e.g., prestige, salary) and demographic 
characteristics may be directly or actuarially associated with entry, in spite of the 
fact that it may not be possible to specify exactly how they influence a person’s 
choice process. 

Although arrows are not indicated, it should be recognized that entry 
behavior may alter or affect the person’s goals and perceptions as well; i.e., entry 
behavior has important consequences for the individud himself. In aggregate, 
entry behavior will likewise affect particular agencies, their clients, the field, and 
society. 

A number of aspects of this model perhaps need to be emphasized since 
they involve logical, theoretical, and measurement considerations. One point 
which should be mentioned is the distinction between, on the one hand, the 
“abstract” or “ideal” values and desires which a person has together with the 
general social influences which impinge on him, and, on the other, the actual goals 
and deares which he attempts to implement in his job behavior. Such aptual 
motivators of behavior are defined as “goals” and there is both (a) considerable 
evidence to indicate that they may differ firom one’s abstract or ideal values, and 
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(b) theorizing about why such a phenomenon occurs. Thus this must be 
accounted >>t‘or, both in our model and in our measurement process in later 
empirical research. 

A second aspect of our framework which warrants mentioning, again 
stemming from our discussion in the previous chapter, is that the behaving 
individual is operating within his' perception of the world, and it is his perceptions 
which influence his tendencies to movement. Thus he may have incomplete 
and/or distorted knowledge of the world, leading possibly to frustration in his 
attempts at movement in situations where such movement may be desired. 

A third aspect is the recognition that both personal and environmental 
factors may affect occasion as well as choice. Thus behavior is in this model a 
function of the person and environment separately and interactively. 

Given this conceptualization, our review of initial entry into the SWRS 
field as a process was centered around the following groups of questions. 

1. What do we know about the measurement of initial entry perse? Are 

the measures available adequate for manpower planning purposes? What are the 
patterns of initial entry into the SWRS field? • 

2. What do we know about the consequences of initi^ entry to the 
worker, the client, the agency, and the field? 

3. What do we know about the characteristics of the individual which 
tend to be associated with the choice of social welfare and rehabilitation as a 
career? Does what is known about these characteristics fit into some type of 
meaningful pattern? Is the pattern, if one exists, accounted for by our proposed 
model, or must the model be changed in some way? if so, how? Or are the data so 
fragmentary at this point that no evaluation of theoretical models is possible? 

4. What do we know about the organizational- ^d environmental factors 
that influence initial entry both in the field as a whole and in a given agency? 
What mani^ement strategies and behaviors are involved? What structures are 
involved? Can these factors be measured in any meaningful fashion? 

The discussion below deals with these issues in the order in which they are 

listed. 

MEASUREMENT OF INITIAL ENTRY 

There are few suggestions in the literature concerning how to measure 
initial entry into the SWRS field, or any field' for that matter. Further, the 
measures that have appeared are contaminated because they usually include not 
only workers entering the field for the first time but also those who may have 
re-entered the field after a period of absence or may have moved from one type of 
agency to another. 
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The following are examples: 

1. The number of appointments made by agencies in an SWRS subfield 
(HEW-Division of State Merit Systems, 1966). 

2. Council on Social Work Education figures on capacities of schools of 
social work (Adler and '’. robe, 1968) or number of graduates per year (Reichert, 
1970). This measure is best redded as an index of the combined total of both 
initial entry and re-entry into the field of all those gaining professional status, 
since many graduates of schools of social work had entered the field prior to 
attendance at achbol (JStamm, 1968). 

%. bureau of Labor Statistics data on changes in the number of workers in 
the field firom one point in time to another (Baker, 1965). 

Other potentially applicable measures are even more rudimentary, since 
they merely indicate whether the amount of initial entry ^ adequate relative to 
the number of new workers needed. They include, for example: 

1. Survey of available vacancies in corrections by the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency (Sigurdson, 1969). 

2. Presidential Commission estimates of the projected entry needs of the 
corrections field (Phillips, 1969). 

3. The extent to which the recently recommended minimum salary for 
MSW’s (National Commission for Social Work Careers, 1969a) has been accepted 
by SWRS agencies (cf. Bumas, 1967; Druzinaand Phillips, 1966). 

4. The extent of use of employment agencies on a fee-paid basis (Life 
Office Management Association, 1970). 

5. The mean length of time a job remains open (Doster, 1970; Life Office 
Management Association, 1970). 

6. The mean number of applications received before accepting an 
employee (Life Office Man^ement Association, 1970). 

The variety and obvious deficiencies of these measures seem to reflect 
considerable fi^agmentation in previous approaches to manpower needs and 
projections (i.e., initial entry needs). There seems to have been little attempt to 
coordinate manpower projections by pooling the estimated number needed, or 
projected to be needed, among the various types of agencies in the SWRS field in 
accordance with some agreed-upon set of priorities in goals and missions. 

In addition, there is the lack of a consensus on a definition of the field: 
Inclusion of different subfields to derive sets of statistics as indicators of initial 
entry needs will often lead to confusion rather than clarification (Szaloczi, 
1967a). Moreover, it seems necessary to develop job taxonomies within and 
among SWRS subfields to allow for more specific projections of requirements 
than the usual, “We need x number of social workers by 1975.” Indeed, to 
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approach the problem realistically requires a continuous effort, rather than the 
usual approach of “one-shot” estimates of manpower needs. Such estimates may 
often lose their relevance, perhaps as soon as the day after they are made, and are 
completely obsolete by the time they reach the field, the public, or the 
legislature(s). 

PATTERNS OF ENTRY OR LACK OF ENTRY INTO THE FIELD 

The SWRS field has grown in response to the increased demand placed 
upon it by growing numbers of disadvantaged and disabled individuals who have 
begun to make use of SWRS facilities (cf. Cans, 1971). This demand has 
apparently grown so rapidly that the number of workers entering the field, 
although substantial (Baker, 1965), is inadequate to fill the need. Thus, much of 
the literature available is concerned vtdth the projection or estimation of initial 
entry needs. 

THE EXTENT OF ACTUAL INITIAL ENl ilY 

Little exists to indicate the actual amount of initial entry. However, 
before proceeding with a review of the literature on initial entry needs, we might 
note the few figures available. Baker (1965) in a review of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics studies of 1950 and 1960 and a parallel survey by the National 
Association of Social Workers (NASW) found a 42 percent increase in the number 
of workers in social welfare positions during this 10-year period. Approximately 
74,000 had been in the field m 1950, and 105,000 workers were counted in 1960. 
If 31,000 (105,000 - 74,000) can be taken as a lower bound estimate of the 
number entering the field during the 10-year period (lower bound since it does 
not take into account those who have left the field), and if possible changes in 
SWRS subfields included in the later sample are ignored, then 3,100 new workers 
entered the social welfare field per year in the 1950’s. Furthermore, a majority of 
these were concentrated in urban areas, were caseworkers, and were females. 

Stamm (1969) noted an 80 percent rise in NASW membership during period 
1961-1968 from approximately 28,000 to 50,000-plxis members. Again, most 
were concentrated in urban areas, most were female, and most were caseworkers 
(if in direct service). Blacks were underrepresented in the sample. 

In another survey, this one of graduates of schools of social work in 1967, 
Stamm (1968) offers results which may perhaps be more relevant for determining 
recent trends, since the students are a more recent group of entrants than those 
included in the studies discussed above. The figures offered generally confirm the 
results presented above and surest that such trends will continue. Thus, the 
number of graduates of schools of social work increased 70 percent from 1963 to 
1967, from about 2,500 to over 4,200*, and females and caseworkers 



* By 1969, the number had increased to over 5,000 (Reichert, 1970). 
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predominated in the sample. This survey also revealed that males were more likely 
than females to major in community organization (CO). Furthermore, a majority 
of the graduates had prior social work experience, so that entry into the social 
welfare field is not typically made by enrolling in a graduate school. 

Lowy (1968a) also notes a fairly large increase in the number of workers 
in the family service field; there was a gain of 65 percent over 10 years 
(1957-1967), firom just under 2,500 to about 4,100. Interestingly, the number of 
part-time workers (over 80 percent of whom were women) had grown at even 
faster pace, 300 percent over the 10-year period. 

In rehabilitation, 400 to 640 (depending upon the source) graduates are 
turned out by the graduate schools each year (James, 1967; Sieracki, 1968). 

It is evident that the SWRS field has grown markedly. However, it is also 
apparent that the extent of overall initial entry has not really been measured, 
much less the amount of entry into the various subfields. This is because, as noted 
previously, the above figures do not reflect either how many of the additional 
workers are new as opposed to experienced (in the case of numbers of graduates of 
schools of social work) or how many workers left the field (in the case of 
differences in number of workers from one point in time to another). 

Let us now consider the various estimates or projections of how many 
additional new workers are needed at present and in the future. 



ESTIMATES OF PRESENT AND FUTURE MANPOWER NEEDS 

In corrections, Sigurdson (1969) has estimated that 16,600 workers are 
needed in probation and parole; by 1970, 11,000 more workers will be needed for 
“children adjudicated delinquent” (Robertson, 1967). Phillips (1969) has 
reproduced estimates which hold that triple the present number of field and 
institutional personnel will be needed by 1975 in the juvenile field, ten times the 
present number in the adult field. 

Services for the aged also are seen to require vastly more manpovver, 
especially trained manpower, now and in the future. The Special Committee on 
Aging (1969) reports that 20 million persons are over 65 novv, and upwards of 23 
million such individuals will need care by 1980. In 1969, according to this report, 
the elderly had many unmet needs, since most programs were faced, with 
manpower shortages. In that year there were about 300,000 workers serving the 
£^d, 10 to 20 percent of whom had professional training. By 1980, with 
expanding services, 600,000 to 900,000 trained workers will be needed. 
Robertson (1967) foresaw a need by 1970 for one specialist in social work 
services for the aged for each state and county, which would require an additional 
3,200 trained workers. Further, Maull et al. (1965) noted that 140,000 citizens 6f 
New York State reach age 65 each year and will need comprehensive services. 

Child welfare offers another case in point. Schlosser (1969) has noted the 
shortage of trained personnel in child welfere. A Child Welfarfc League article 
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(1970) indicates that the prospects are that shortages will continue, since, in its 
summary of the report of the Joint Commission on Mental Health, this article 
noted that the comprehensiveness of services should presumably be greatly 
expanded. For example, the Commission recommended the establishment of an 
independent child advocacy system as well as comprehensive services to children 
from birth to age 24. Stone’s (1967) survey of 336 public and private foster care 
agencies also gives evidence of critical manpower shorties. In a more carefully 
reasoned attempt at estimating child welfare manpower needs, Hylton (1966), 
who based her figures on the maintenance of present levels of service delivery, 
foresaw that 13,037 available positions would exist for professional staff in 1965, 
14,250 in 1970, and 15,499 in 1975. Other figures in the child welfare field are 
presented by Robertson (1967), who saw an immediate need for 1,200 trained 
social workers to aid counties who had none; by Adler and Trobe (1968) who 
estimated that 19,400 workers would be needed in public child welfare by 1970 
(5,000 more than the estimate by Hylton, whose figure included directors, 
supervisors, consultants, and specialists, in addition to workers); and by Glover 
and Reid (1964), who foresaw a need of 20,000 in public child welfare by 1975 
(only 600 more in the five years from the time of the Adler and Trobe estimate 
for 1970!). 

In public assLstance agencies, Mushkin and Harris (1965), noted an acute 
manpower shortage. By law, to qualify for federal funds, each worker’s caseload 
could not exceed 60; only six states met this standard. Mushkin and Harris 
estimated that 50,000 more caseworkers would be needed in 1970, 30,000 of 
whom should have professional training. As of 1960, according to these writers, 
only 1 percent of public assistance caseworkers had any professional training; 
thus, the ratio of trained caseworkers to clients was 1/23,000. Maull et al. (1965) 
and the influential Moreland Commission (1963), both reporting on public 
assistance in New York State, indicated that more manpower was needed. Maull’s 
group stated that 1,200 babies are born to welfare clients each month. 

Robertson (1967) noted that 95,000 social workers would be required by 
1970 in public family welfare programs, one-third of whom should have 
professional education. The Family Service Association in the private sector 
projected that an additional 1,100 were needed by 1970—4,500 in all (Robertson, 
T967). 

As for rehabilitation, Steinberg et al. (1969) presented the following 
figures for three categories of personnel: 

Personnel then in field Needed by 1975 
7,200 54,000 

13.000 29,000 

12.000 54,000 
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Occupational therapists 

Speech pathologists and audiologists 

Physical therapists 
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Moreover, Martz (1970) points out that, should the new Family Assistance 
Program be approved, the emphasis on vocational rehabilitation would be 
increased greatly and the number of jobs would grow. As it is now, 2,000 new 
counselors are needed annually, in contrast with 640 that are being turned out per 
year (Sieracki, 1968). That manpower is in short supply is the basic impetus 
behind the work of Sussman and Ilaug (1970b). However, ABT Associates (1970) 
noted that regional offices of the Rehabilitation Services Administration have 
been cutting back on staff.* James (1967) stated that: 15,000 physical therapists 
were needed whereas 10,000 were then in the field; 12,000 occupational 
therapists were needed, as against 7,500 in the field. Whereas 4,000 new graduates 
a year in both these fields were necessary, 400 were turned out. 

Other SWRS fields are likewise short of manpower. An additional 17,000 
school social workers were seen to be needed by 1970, and 5,000 in mental 
health, 4,000 of these in community mental health centers (Robertson, 1967). 
The picture of community mental health in the view of Levenson et. al. (1969) is 
essentially similar. They saw. a need for 3,861 social workers in the field by the 
end of 1970. The ratio of existing staff to needed staff was computed by 
Levenson et al. to be about 1:5 (cf. Wheeler, 1966). For public health, Doster 
(1970) reported that 8 percent of the positions at local health departments were 
vacant. Over 50 percent of these had been unfilled for two years or more. 
Although the number of nurses in public health has more than doubled since 
1938, health needs seem to have outrun this growth. Furthermore, 'the problem is 
exacerbated because 23,000 nurses (presumably in settings of all kinds) leave the 
field each year (James, 1967). 

Finally, there are the general estimates of the total number of social 
workers thought to be needed in all fields: 

44,500 professionally educated social workers needed by 1970 (Boehm, 

1966) 

More than 12,000 unfilled vacancies available for qualified social workers 

(Lyndon Johnson, 1966) 

100.000 more fully trained social ■ workers needed by 1970 (Robertson, 

1967) 

10.000 jobs with funds allocated left vacant in 1963 (Ferguson, 1965). 

ADEQUACY OF FORMAL TRAINING FACILITIES FOR 
COPING WITH MANPOWER NEEDS 

Reichert (1970) points out that professional training facilities have 
expanded in response to the increased need for trained manpower. The number of 
schools of socid work grew by better than 20 percent, from 56 to 67, between 
1959 and 1969. During this same 10-year period, the number of MSW’s turned 

♦ With regvd to the utilization of other than SWRS professionals (conventionally speaking) in rehabilitation, 
Vineberg’s paper (1970) on rehabilitation psychologists is quite informative. 
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out per year increased from 1,897 to 5,060, the number of DSW’s from 26 to 89. 
In 1965, Reichert reports, 232 colleges and universities offered defined bachelor 
of social work programs and an additional 297 offered social work courses in 
which 20,000 students were involved. In addition, there were 10-15,000 social 
workers enrolled in continuing education. As of 1968, 50 two-year colleges served 

4.000 students in programs related to social work. As for rehabilitation, 324 
students in 38 graduate schools were scheduled to attain a master’s degree in 1965 
(Sussman and Haug, 1968), while Sieracki (1968) reports the figure to be 640 per 

On the other hand, the capacities of the 72 schools of social work 
(Lowenberg and Shinn’s (1969) figure) and the 38 graduate rehabilitation training 
facilities were nowhere near the presumed level of need for trained workers. As 
Adler and Trobe (1968) relate, schools of social work in New York State, where 
there were 4,600 job vacancies in 1966 for professionally trained social workers, 
will accept only one in six applicants (a State Communities Aid Association 
report (1967) makes this figure one in three). A total of 630 MSW’s graduated in 
the state in 1966 (State Communities Aid Association, 1967). Indeed- the entire 
capacity of schools of social work in New York State was 1,615, only about 
one-third of the number of job vacancies available. Boehm’s (1966) figures are 
even more dramatic, for he notes that the number of social workers needed by 
1970 exceeds the combined annual output of all schools of social work over the 
past decade (cf. Mushkin and Harris, 1965). With regard to rehabilitation, 
according to Sieracki (1968) the 640 graduates per year does not come near the 

2.000 new counselors needed annually. Furthermore, there is also such a shortage 
of qualified teachers for schools of social work that 155 teaching appointments 
were unfilled in 1968 (Loewenberg and Shinn, 1969). 

What are the chances that the graduate schools can meet the future 
shortages which may arise, when the economy strengthens? If one subscribes to 
the exploratory findings of Cooper and Company (1970), who studied the cost 
and output of graduate social work education, the chances seem slim. According 
to that report, there is no concept of efficiency in schools of social work. For 
example, they do not directly consider such questions as: Does it matter if classes 
are small and how small? How can the largest number of students be trained for 
the least amount of money? How can we best spend resources on recruiting 
teachers and students? Under these conditions, which are really no different in 
other professions, it would be impossible to plan rationally for future expansion 
to meet anticipated shortages. (At any rate, estimates of costs per student per 
year by Cooper and Company are $4,200 - $5,900 if overhead and plant 
allowance costs are included.) 

Furthermore, with the rather small number of DSW’s being turned out, 
the expansion ceiling for schools of social work is quite low (Loewenberg and 
Shinn, 1969), for DSW’s are a most preferred source for faculty appointments 
(National Commission for Social Work Careers, 1968). Also, there is apparently a 
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lack of coordination, since, according to Brigham. (1968), some schools are 
turning away qualified people, while others have open positions to fill. 

Another finding reported by Cooper and Company (1970)— that very few 
students from other schools and departments take social work courses— speaks 
quite poorly for either the quality of course offerings at the four schools of social 
work in their sample or for the “advertising” capabilities of these schools. Of 
course, it must be noted that this finding might also be due to the lack of space in 
these schools, but few new converts to the SWRS field may result when schools of 
social work fail to attract college and graduate students who are enrolled in other 
programs. 

FACTORS INFLUENaNG LABOR MARKET STATISTICS 

Before proceeding further, it might be worthwhile to take a step back and 
assess the numbers presented above, which are discrepant in some cases. 

Scotch (1969) in an interesting discussion gives the impression that from 
an economic point of view the shortage of personnel cited is likely to be an 
overestimate. Why? Because “true” shortage is the difference between the actual 
supply of manpower and that which is possible (not necessarily that which is 
needed), given the existing professional (educational) structure and the actual 
or funded level of demand for services and manpower in health and all other 
fields. In light of this, Ginzberg’s (1967) notion that manpower shortages (in the 
Public Health Service, specifically) are in put created by appropriating funds 
faster than people can be trained is quite instructive, as the apparent evanescence 
of the short^e during the present economic recession attests. Biegel (1970) found 
that 50 percent of positions requested in community mental health were left 
unfilled. Weber in 1968 offered the perspective that at times the shortage of 
skilled labor is a national, not just an SWRS problem, so that manpower shortages 
in SWRS must be balanced against shortages in other fields, which is a base rate 
problem. 

Also, one statistic culled from Doster (1970) showed that 40 percent of 
job vacancies in public health y^ere unfilled for two years or more. Professor 
Bruno Stein, in a personal communication, ha.<; su^ested that jobs vacant for 
inordinately long periods of time may conceivably represent “fancied” rather 
than real vacancies. 

Another sign that the manpower shortage is not so critical as estimates 
would lead one to bp^eve is that “raiding” of other sources of manpower, such as 
psychologists, has not occvCrted. Vineberg (1970), for example, found that very 
few openings for rehabilitation psychologists were available in corrections (which 
seems rather short of qualified people), based on a review of solicitations in 
professional journals. Are psychologists overqualified for the jobs available? 
Perhaps, but not in the li^t of Glaser’s (1966) assertion that, with corrections 
tending more toward treatment than to mere custodial and punitive measures. 
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more individuals are needed who believe in the desirability of carefully 
experimenting with new, research-supported methods. 

More generally, there are two sources of actual shortages: changes in 
supply and demand which have not been adjusted to; or monopoloid tendencies 
within the occupation (Hiestand, 1966*). The latter seems quite applicable to the 
“gatekeepers” of the profession, according to Scotch (1969), for the numbes of . 
professionals trained depends upon the number and functional capacities of 
schools of social work. Few alternatives to professional preparation in graduate 
schools have had wide circulation, much less acceptance. 

Behind the perhaps exaggerated— or at least unspecific— demands for more 
manpower, demands which have been answered recently by cutbacks on vacancies 
and present manpower (New York Times, 20 April 1971), may be various 
pressures for field-wide growth. Starbuck’s (1965) excellent treatment can be 
used for this discussion of some motives for possibly excessive demands for more 
manpower in the SWRS field. Although they are confined to the growth of 
organizations, these motives seem easily translatable to a set of organizations 
which share a common set of goals or program emphases. To quote Starbuck: 

Increased organizational size may be a goal itself, in at least two senses. 
First, growth may be valued as a symbol of achievement. Growth is often 
difficult to accomplish, both because of intra-organizational stresses which 
must be met and because of external forces which must be overcome. The 
obstacles to growth are recognized by society, and the members of an 
organization which has successfully expanded are awarded prestige and 
admiration, particularly those members who are seen as being instru- 
mental in the expansion process. These people also receive internal 
rewards in the form of feelings of success and pride in their achievement. 
Second, increased size may be an operational goal, a benchmark for 
progress. The size of an organization has characteristics which recommend 
it as an operational goal: It is easily measured and it is easy to talk about. 
However, the use of size as an operational goal does not necessarily mean 
that increases in size per se are valued. There is usually jm implicit 
assumption that size is correlated with the attainment of goals which have 
more basic relevance to the oi^anization’s purpose or which are more 
immediately of interest to some subunit of the organizational member^ 
ship. (p. 454.) 

In addition, as Reichert (1970) pointed out, further pressures for growth 
have been brought to bear because there has been a recognition of the plight of 
the disadvantaged groups by those within the field (as well, we might add, as those 
without). This recognition has been evidenced by legislation which was designed 
to provide new and more comprehensive services and which had the effect of 
creating many new jobs. For example. The American Journal of Public Health in 
1967 devoted an entire issue (No. 7) to the effect’s of Medicare legislation, and 
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many new jobs have arisen from staffing grants for community mental health 
centers (Levenson and Reff, 1970; Levenson, et al., 1969;Biegel, 1970). 

In the face of such motives for growth, it is no accident that the literature • 
is replete with estimates of manpower shortages which may be exaggerated. 

CONSEQUENCES OF INITIAL ENTRY 

There are several major reasons why it is important to determine the 
effects of initial entry into a field on other variables. First, on a gross level, it is 
important for administrators to -know what the consequences of their actions are 
likely to be if they adopt policies designed to stimulate (or lessen) entry into the 
field. In what ways will the effects be salutary? In what ways will they be 
negative? Will the possible negative effects be of a type that might be remedied by 
further administrative action? Or will they be of the kind that the administrators 
will have to live with? 

Secondly, it is important to know what entering a field does to an 
individual. What does it do to his attitude toward the self? Toward others? 
Toward his job behavior? These questions are important both from the viewpoint 
of general societal concern with the nature of individual experience and from thf. 
viewpoint of the administrator who might be able to overcome some of the 
negative effects, if, in fact, such negative experiences occur. 

Finally, there is the effect on the- clients of social welfare and 
rehabilitation agencies. Does an increase (or decrease) in agency size have an effect 
on agency functioning, with all the implications this has for service delivery? For 
example, do agencies which are consistently increasing in size develop patterns of 
client assignment so that some clients are always seeing new people? If so, what 
are the implications? What happens to clients when SWRS manpower is in short 
supply as contrasted with times when it is in ample supply? 

CONSEQUENCES TO CLIENTS, AGENCIES, AND THE FIELD 

Despite the importance of the questions listed above, for two of them, the 
first and the third, there is very little information about the effect of variations in 
the frequency of initial entry (i.e., its adequacy relative to that needed) on either 
the agency or on the adequacy of its service delivery as perceived by the client. 
Much discussion, for example, centers about the theory that an increased 
utilization of paraprofessionds will lead to better use of professionals (Unkovic 
and Davis, 1969; Boehm, 1970), as well as to better linkages with the client 
population (Unlonc and Davis, 1969); but of data there are few. Furthermore, it 
is conceivable that increased utilization of paraprofessionals may (1) lead to a 
lower prestige for the field, and/or (2) be less desirable for clients in the case of 
indigenous paraprofessionals (cf. Speer, 1966). There is little research on which to 
base choices between these alternatives. 
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, It might be worthwhile to present more specifically some of the available 
informafion which bears on these issues. Unkovic and Davis (1969), in a summary 
of their experiences with a program in Florida designed to utilize volunteers for 
corrections work, suggest that the use of paraprofessionals had a favorable impact 
on both clients and professional workers. Clients were benefitted because of 
similarity of interests and status with the volunteers. Moreover, they were better 
served because caseloads per worker were reduced. Workers benefitted by a 
reduction in the amount of paperwork they had to do (see also Boehm, 1970). 
Similarly, Young and Hamlin (1969), who reported on the use of indigenous 
paraprofessionals in the Chattanooga-Hamilton County Health Department, found 
favorable effects on client services and on professionals in the department. 

On the other hand, there is some evidence to dispute the theory that 
paraprofessionals must be drawn from similar social strata or ethnic backgrounds 
to achieve optimum effects on clients. Speer’s (1966) study is a case in point. As 
part of an exploratory investigation of personnel selection, he found that 
supervisors gave bettei;' ratings to upper-class female day care center workers than 
to lower-class female workers on effectiveness in dealing with lower-class children. 
If the possible effects of rater bias can be discountedi this directly contradicts the 
assumption of better service through similarity between client and worker. In line 
with this possibility, Davidoff et al. (1969), reporting on a training program for 
mental health paraprofessionals, assert that the middle-class women enrolled in the 
program evidently had no difficulty relating to lower-class clients. 

As for consequences to the field, it may be noted, in line with the 
argument of Geis and Cavanagh (1966), that little attention has been given to an 
open-system conception of SWRS manpower planning. Thus, increased recruit- 
ment efforts by one subfield such as corrections may, especially in a tight labor 
market, deplete the manpower resources of another, such as child welfare. 
Research is necessary to ascertain the consequences of this fragmentary planning 
and to allow for whatever remedies are necessary. 

CONSEQUENCES TO THE INDIVIDUAL WORKER 

The one area where there is research to report concerns the effects of 
initial entry into the field on the individual himself and here the results seem to be 
negative in the main. In the nine empirical studies reported in Table 1, the results 
appear to be that entry into the field of social welfare and/or rehabilitation can 
lead to such outcomes as: 

disillusionment (Shey, 1970); 

loss of idealism (Shey, 1970; Varley, 1968; Costin, 1964; Greene et al., 
1967); and 

loss of interest in staying in the field (Sussman and Haug, 1968; Smits, 
1964; Greene et.al., 1967). 
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The recurrence of these consequences is a very serious matter and one to 
which considerable attention must be-paid. Thus, it would seem that research is 
necessary to determine the conditions in the field which have led to these types of 
outcomes and what types of reme^al measures are possible. 

On the other hand, there are positive consequences as well. Thus, entry 
can lead to increased opportunity for upward mobility (HEW-Division of State 
Merit Systems, 1968), and to a more satisfying life for many {Cowin, 1970; Young 
and Hamlin, 1969). 

FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH INITIAL ENTRY 

Our conceptual franiework, which- was rendered specific to initial entry 
behavior earlier in this chapter (see Figure 1 and discussion), has in essence two 
primary aspects: 

1. Factors in the person which may operate either by altering occasions 
(e.g., opportunity may be less for certain ethnic groups) or by affecting 
choice (e.g., capacity to achieve goals may be less for those of lower 
ability); and 

2. Factors in the environment which may operate either by altering 
occasion (e.g., availability of jobs) or by affecting a person’s percep- 
tions and thereby his choice (e.g., low salaries in a field lead to 
perceptions of low salaries which may deter some from choosing to 
enter). 

The literature review has been organized in terms of these two classes of factors. 

PERSONAL FACTORS IN INITIAL ENTRY 

In screening the literature on the determinants of initial entry, the 
structure of the re\new was guided, in part, by a desire to ascertain the fruitfulness 
of our tentative theoretical model and how it would have to be revised, if such 
revisions proved necessary at this time. In order to evaluate such fruitfulness in the 
area of individual factors contributing to initial entry into the SWRS field, a 
number of questions seem worthy of discussion. For example, what differences in 
personality and motivation "^ist, or can be found, between those who enter the 
SWRS field and those who enter other fields? It is clear that differences reflecting 
varying motivational patterns are predicted by our tentative model, differences 
which should, to some extent at least, be consonant with perceptions of the kinds 
of motivational satisfactions offered by SWRS agencies. Based on that aspect of 
our model which differentiates between a person’s ideal value system and the goals 
which he actually desires to attain, we would also predict that this matching 
process will not-lw^^reat in every instance because, at least for some individuals. 
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Table 1 



Summary of Research and Other Studies on Effects of Initial Entry 
on the Individual Entering the SWRS Field 



Investigator 


Basic Researcn Design 


Findings 


HEW Division of 
State Merit Systems 
(1968) 


Survey of State Employment 
Security and Public Welfare 
Agencies 

N= 12,602 caseworkers, 
2,951 ennployment 
security interviewers 


Implies that one benefit of entry 
into field is opportunity for ad- 
vancement to jobs at higher levels. 


Shey (1970) 


Survey of experiences of social 
work students after entering 
schools of social work 
N=320 


1) Disillusionment is evident. 

2) Idealistic expectations are not 
matched by reality. 


Varley (1968) 


Survey of graduates of schools 
of social work 
N=85 


Different from veterans in the 
field In that they are more com- 
mitted to personal involvement. 

Practitioners have higher econonriic 
and lower social values than J 
students. 


Costin (1964) 


Survey of social work practi- 
tioners as opposed to graduate 
and undergraduate students 
N=372 


Greene et al. (1967) 


Surveyed New York students 
on their attitudes toward their 
placement in Jewish Community 
Service agencies 
N=31 


1) Many students complained the 
goals of agency were nebulous. 

2) Idealistic values played little 
part in agency planning. 

3) Fewer students were interested 
in a career with these agencies 
after placement than before 
placement. 


Sussman and Haug 
(1968) 


Survey of rehabilitation 
students 
N=324 


18 percent of the students sur- 
veyed were planning for careers out 
of the field, and 5 percent were 
undecided. 


Smits(1964) 


Survey of joL placements of 
graduates of rehabilitation 
counseling programs 


About 40 percent eventually take 
jobs outside the field. 


Cowin (1970) 


Discussion of one agency's 
experience with the use of 
paraprofessionals 


With accession to a job comes a 
more meaningful life. 


Young and Hamlin 
(1969) 


Summary of experience with 
indigenous paraprofessionals at 
one county health department 


Employment of indigenous para- 
professionals had a favorable im- 
pact on their perquisites and 
morale. 
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the level of personal goals which they expect to ^ttalh'might be quite low relative 
to their ideal values. Hence, the consonance between their perceptions and 
descriptions of their own values and goals and those that they perceived could be 
satisfied by employment in SWRS work might not be very high, even though they 
have taken employment in the field. It is further predicted by our model that such 
types of people are identifiable on the basis of such demographic characteristics as 
the level of self-esteem. 

These are the kinds of considerations which our model demands of the 
literature in the area of individual factors leading to entry into the SWRS field. To 
the extent that the data were found supportive and these conditions did obtain, 
then our model could be considered to have achieved some degree of support and 
thus could be utilized in later empirical research. To the extent that these 
conditions did not obtain, in that the data were not supportive and/or additional 
considerations had to be maHe, then, of course, we would be in a position to see 
where revisions in the model would be necessary. 

The research literature relevant to these questions is listed and summarized 
in Table 2. 

In general, we would conclude from the literature there summarized that 
significant support is indicated for the predictions generated from our model. 
Furthermore, it would also appear that, for the most part, those research. studies 
which do not indicate support for our approach are irrelevant and not germane to 
it, rather than being contraindicative. Our reasons for these conclusions are based 
on the following considerations: 

1. There are a significant number of studies which indicate clearly that 
there are demonstrable differences between people who enter the SWRS field and 
those who enter other fields of work {cf. Pins, 1963; Stamm, 1968; L. Harmon, 
1969; Bishop, 1958; Baker, 1965; Lowy, 1968ai; Gockel, 1966; McComack and 
Kidneigh, 1954;. Walther et al., 1970; Varley, 1966; Holland et al., 1970; Sussman 
and Haugi 1967a, 1968; Jaques and Linkowski, 1968; Dole et al., 1969; Astin and 
Nichols, 1964; Rosenberg, 1957; Lauffer, 1969). Furthermore, there are 
significantly different characteristics in the people entering subfields within the 
SWRS field (Lauffer, 1969; Varley, 1966; Pins, 1963; Stamm, 1968; Baker, 
1965). These differences are delineated in detail later in this section. 

2. The SWRS field is perceived differently than are other fields. As a case 
in point, Kassarjian and Kassarjian (1965) found that SWRS is perceived as an 
other-directed occupation rather than an inner-directed one, as compared for 
example, to the chemistry field 

3. In a general sense, there is a considerable amount of congruence 
between the characteristics a person sees in himself and the characteristics he sees 
as possible of being satisfied in the occupation he has chosen to enter (Greenhaus, 
1971; Vroom, 1964;Korman, 1966, 1967a, 1969). 
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Table 2 

Summaty of Research and Other Studies on Personal Factors 
in Initial Entry 



I. Studies and articles on other than SWRS penonnel or potential SWRS personnel 



/nvestigator Basic Research Design 



Findinffs 



Greenhaus (1971) 



Tested the degree to which self- 
esteem moderated the relation- 
ship between one's value sys^tem 
and the kinds of values which 
could be satisfied in one's 
chosen occupation. 

N=377 



Found some support for the con- 
clusion that persons with high self- 
esteem look to their own needs and 
attributes in choosing an occupa- 
tion, while those with low self- 
esteem look to external ones. 



Vroom (1964, p. 74) 




Questionnaire study of simi- 
larity between person's self- 
perception, perception of pre- 
ferred jobs, and level of self- 
"^esteem. N=82 



The higher the self-esteem, the 
higher the congruence between a 
person's self-perceived characteris- 
tics and the jobs he preferred to 
enter. 



Korman (1966. 
1967a, 1969) 



Questionnaire studies relating 
congruence between self-per- 
ceived characteristics and 
characteristics of jobs chosen as 
a function of level of self-esteem. 

1966 N=301 

1967a N=126 

1 969 N=4 separate samples 
totaling 407 



All studies supported the proposi- 
tion that those high in seh esteem 
are more likely to choose charac- 
teristics matchingtheir self-per- 
ceived characteristics (goals and 
values) than those low in self- 
esteem. 



II. Studies and articles which include both present and potential SWRS personnel and others 



L. Harmon (1969) Study of college freshmen 
women as to kinds of career 
which they have considered. 

N=551 

Dole et al. (1969) Studied "beliefs on human 

nature" held by rehabilitation 
counseling students, clinical 
psychology, and counseling 
psychology students, and the 
beliefs their program directors 
would like them to have. 

N = 176 



1) Social work very high in prefer- 
ence. 

2) Women preferring social work 
differ significantly from those 
preferring medical technology. 

1) All groups neutral or slightly 
positive on trustworthiness, 
w'illpower, ajtruism, independ- 
ence, and variability beliefs. 

2) All views in line with desires of 
program directors. 
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Emci 



Table 2— (continued) 



investigator Basic Research Design 



Findings 



Astin and Nichols Survey of high*ability college 
(1964) students on their vocational 

choices and their life goals. 
N= 5,495 



Kassarjian and Survey of how social work and 

Kassarjian (1965) rehabilitation work are per- 
ceived, relative to other fields 
of work. N = 100 



Walther et al. (1970) Questionnaire study of charac- 
teristics of social workers and 
policemen. 

N-488 social work students. 
100 social workers, 

100 policemen 



Holland et al. (1970) Discussion of studies in which 
groups of occupational incum- 
bents or aspirants classify lists 
of occupations according to 
preferences. 

Rosenberg (1957) Interviews of 3,905 college 

students to determine relation- 
ship between values and occu- 
pational choice. 

N=3,905 



1) Those choosing different careers 
differed in the life goals they 
considered important. 

2) None of 3,830 males and 41 of 
1,665 females chose social work 
as career. 

Found that social work and reha- 
bilitation tend to be perceived as 
"other-directed" occupations. 

1) Positive feelings toward social 
service, social interaction, pro- 
fessional standards and partici- 
pative rather than directive 
roles among social workers. 

2) Negative feelings toward status 
symbols. Intellectual achieve- 
ment, competitiveness, and 
systematic procedures among 
social workers. 

Respondents had distinct patterns 
of preferences which distinguished 
them from other occupational 
groups. 



Students choosing social work as a 
career were "people-oriented" but 
not "extrinsic-reward-oriented:" 



III. Studies and articles which include only SWRS personnel 



Pins (1963) 



Survey of graduate social work 
students. 

N=*2,771 



1) More females (57 percent) than 
males. 

2) Blacks 13 percent of sample. 

3) 44 percent had public college 
backgrounds; 51 percent private. 

4) Undergraduate grade point 
averages average 6 

5) 62 percent social science majors. 

6) 6 percent social work under- 
graduate majors. 

7) Most made choices relatively 
late in college careers or after 
trying another career first. 
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investigator 

Pins (1963) 
(continued) 



Table 2— (continued) 



Basic Research Design 

8 ) 

U 9) 

^ ! 

10 ) 

11 ) 

12 ) 

13) 

14) 

15) 

16) 

17) 

18) 

19) 

20 ) 
21 ) 



Findings 

Most important reasons for 
choosing social work were 
interest, contribution to 
society, and working with 
people. 

Least important reasons were 
money, prestige, and just being 
offered a job. 

Males were more likely to 
choose community organiza* 
tion (CO) and group work 
than females. 

Students in casework older. 

CO people enjoy working with 
people less and are more 
materialistic. 

Group work students make 
choices earlier than CO stu- 
dents. 

Jews over-represented in sam- 
ple compared to their distri- 
bution in general population. 
Socio-economic backgrounds 
were lower than the back- 
grounds of graduate students 
in other areas. 

Percent of family in field less 
than percent of family in re- 
spective field for other areas 
of graduate study. 

Women in field have higher 
socio-economic backgrounds 
than men. 

83 percent of the sample had 
had prior direct work experi- 
ence in social work or sim- 
ilar activity. 

Parents gave less support to 
SWRS students than students 
in other fields and supported 
males more than females. 
Females supported more by 
peers than males. 

More Jews in group work and 
fewer in CO. 
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Investigator 
Lauffer (1969) 

Stamm (1968) 



Speer (1966) 

Mordock and 
Platt (1869) 

Podell (1967a) 



Table 2— (continued) 

Basic Research Design 

Survey of students in schools of 
* social work. 

N=2,766 



Survey of 1967 social work 
graduates. 

N = 1,937 



Reported an exploratory attempt 
to use psychological measures 
(including the MMPI, the Min- 
nesota Teacher Aptitude Survey, 
and Biographical Data) as a 
method for screening out un* 
qualified employees in daycare 
centers. 

N=37 

Related scores on authori- 
tarianism to employment com- 
petency in day care centers. 

N=308 

Related scores on the New York 
City civil service test to the 
likelihood of being hired by the 
various bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of Welfare and to super- 
visory evaluations. 

N=2,300 



Findings 

1) Undergraduate averages midway 
between '^medium" and "low." 

2) Females 61.1 percent. 

3) Community organization (CO) 
students made their career 
choices later; blacks and males 
overrepresented in this area. 

4) Large majority were from 
middle-class backgrounds or 
lower. 

1) Females 62 percent. 

2) Females more likely to go 
straight to graduate school; ' 
males work and then go to 
graduate school. 

3) Males more interested in doc* 
torate, females in professional 
training. 

4) 38 percent no prior social 
work experience. 

5) Casework most popular spe- 
cialty (75 percent, as in 1963). 

6) Males more likely to go to 
CO. 

7) More people going into gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Significant relationships found, 
but no cross-validation. Those 
rated higher were more feminine, 
more extroverted, widowed or 
divorced, and of upper-class 
origin. 



Those rated higher were less 
authoritarian. 



No relationship between super- 
visory evaluation and test score. 
Those assigned to Public Assist- 
ance were less qualified than those 
assigned to Child Welfare. 
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Investigator 

HEW-Division of 
State Merit 
Systems (1966) 



Kadushin (1958a) 



Bishop (1958) 



Baker (1965) 



Lowy (1968a) 



Gockel (1966) 



McCornack and 
Kidneigh (1959) 



Table 2— (continued) 

Basic Research Design 

Related examination scores to 
likelihood of being hired. 

N= 12,866 caseworkers, 

2,977 employment secu» 
rity interviewers 

Discussion article based on 
reading of literature. 



Survey of 1935-54 graduates of 
social work at University of 
Pennsylvania. 

N=886 

Summary of surveys on social 
work personnel (all personnel, 
not just MSW's). 



Survey of all social work per- 
sonnel in Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America Agencies. 

N«4,118 

Questionnaire study of pros- 
pective social workers. 

N-40,(X)0 college seniors 
on 135 campuses, in- 
cluding 990 senior's 
choosing social work. 

Administered Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank to a sample of 
members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers. 

N== 1,400 



Findings 

Those hired tended to come from 
the lowest third of the list. 

/ 



1) Social work is generally a 
second career choice. 

2) Students from low socio- 
economic backgrounds and 
blacks see the field as a way to 
get ahead. 

1) 78 percent female. 

2) Private agencies preferred to 
public agencies. 

1 } 60 percent female; males 
younger 

2) More professional personnel 
in medical and psychiatric work. 
Other areas had less professional 
personnel. 

76 percent female. 

Males younger. 

Males more fully trained. 

Social workers place high value on 
service. They show lack of interest 
in intellectual jobs, monetary re- 
ward, and opportunity for inde- 
pendent work. 

1) General findings indicated pref- 
erences for working with people, 
verbal activities, and a dislike 
for conservative people. 

2) Males showed a dislike for 
physical science and athletic 
men. 

3) Females showed a dislike for 
scientific affairs, athletic 
women, selling, and clerical 
activities. 



1 ) 

2 ) 

. 3 ) 
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Investigator 
Varley (1966) 



Sussman and Haug 
(1967a, 1968) 



Jaques and 
Linkowski (1968) 

McGowan and 
Porter (1967) 

DiMichael (1949b) 



Table 2-(continued) 

Basic Research Design 

Questionnaire study of charac- 
teristics of different types of 
social workers. 

N=576 



Continuing surveys of the 
characteristics of rehabilitation 
counselors. 

N=324 students, 

606 counselors 



Survey of the characteristics of 
rehabilitation counselors. 
N==385 

Survey of 90 public rehabilita- 
tion agencies (vocational). 

N =2,743 ■' " .. „ 

Questionnaire study on charac- 
teristics distinguishing voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselors 
from the general population. 
N=146 



Findings 

All reflected moderate commit- 
ment to service ideal. 

Caseworkers and group workers 
less service-oriented than com- 
munity organization (CO) 
people. 

3) Recent MSW's most service- 
oriented. 

1) Counselors were 80.2 percent 
males (1965). 

2) Field may be becoming less 
male since, as of 1965, students 
were only 67.9 percent male. 

(see also Jaques and Linkowski 
below). 

3) Undergraduate Grade Point 
Average about B-. 

Entered field because of interest, 
lack of success with other areas, 
early retirement, or disenchant- 
ment with other work. 

5) Close previous experience with 
disability (72 percent self; 49 
percent close relatives) 

6) Most came from middle-class 
backgrounds or lower. 

7) Most became aware of field 
relatively late. 

8) 68 percent worked at something 
else before entering field. 

1) Field predominantly male (87.5 
percent males in 1957). 

2) individuals are upwardly mobile. 

1) 85.8 percent male. 

2) 56 percent have BA's; 40 percent 
have MA's. 

Rehabilitation counselors were 

higher on Kuder I nterest Scales - 

Social Service, Persuasive, and 

Literary - than the general popula- 
tion. 



4) 



1 ) 

2 ) 
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4. However, the general degree of congruence between a person’s goals 
and the goals he expects to satisfy in hts vocational choice is greater for those high 
in self-esteem than for those low on this variable (Greenhaus, 1971; Vroom, 1964; 
Korman, 1966, 1967a, 1969). This finding is predicted by our model which states 
that vocational choice involves the implementing of goals at a level below that 
which is “ideal” for given individuals, and that some people have a higher level of 
effective goal implementation than others. Personal characteristics other than 
self-esteem for predicting such a tendency have apparently not been researched 
thoroughly. 

5. Certain demographic characteristics which may have affected either 
occasion or choice are related to initial entry into the SWRS field. For example, 
Pins (1963) found that Jews were overrepresented in the field as compared to the 
general population. Also Lauffer’s (1969) data indicate that most social welfare 
graduate students come from middle- or lower-class backgrounds. 

The general pattern of these findings, then, seems to indicate quite clearly 
that the process of vocational choice may be viewed, in part, as the seeking out of 
a social role which is perceived to be capable of satisfying the goals which one 
expects to implement in his work behavior. These goals are then matched with the 
perceptions the individual has of various occupational fields, and initial entry is a 
function of this matching process. The extent to which a person will choose to 
enter an occupation which is congruent with his goals and those he expects to 
satisfy in a given field is determined by his level of self-esteem; those higher in 
self-esteem be more likely to choose a field in which they fit well. Finally, 
certain demographic characteristics are associated with initial entry, although it is 
not entirely clear as to whether they affect occupational choice or occasion for 
entry. 

There are also studies listed in Table 2 which do not bear directly on our 
conceptual framework but are not inconsistent with it and are worthy of some 
comment. We refer in particular to those of Podell (1967a) and of the 
HEW— Division of State Merit Systems (1966). The latter study found a tendency 
for agencies to hire applicants whose quality (in terms of civil service test scores) 
was on the low side. Podell found both that those assigned to the Bureau of 
Public Assistance were less qualified than those assigned to the Bureau of Child 
Welfare and that that civil service test scores did not relate to supervisory 
evaluations. In addition to the negative implications of such trends for the future 
of the field, it may be useful to note in line with our framework that entry of 
lower-ability workers is consistent with the low prestige of the field in general. 

At this point, let us trace more specifically the characteristics shared by 
individuals who choose a career in the SWRS field. 
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Goals and Expectations 

As Table 2 shows, Pins (1963) found that the most important reasons for 
choosing a career in social welfare were interest in working with and helping 
people and in making a contribution to society. Of lesser importance were such 
goals as money or prestige. However, the latter goals may have more influence for 
students from lower socioeconomic backgrounds (cf. Kadushin, 1958a) and/or for 
students who choose different majors. In Pins’ sample, those specializing in 
community organization are evidently more interested in attaining material goals 
than^ those specializing in casework. Gockel (1966) found that social workers 
' place.^ high value on service and a low value on monetary rewards. In addition, 
according to this investigator, they are uninterested in intellectual jobs and 
opportunity for independent work. 

Similarly, in the area of rehabilitation, DiMichael (1949) found that 
vocational counselors are high in their social service interests relative to the total 
population. 

These studies in conjunction with several others (Dole et al., 1969; 
Sussman and Haug, 1967a, 1967b, 1968; McComack and Kidneigh, 1954; Walther 
et al., 1970; Varley, 1966) all offer a consistent picture of the high level of 
importance attached to the altruistic goals of social service to others and to 
society. Furthermore, social interaction and cooperation per se seem valued as 
opposed to independent intellectual tasks, as well as tasks which are competitive. 

The extent to which SWRS workers are influenced by the goals of 
advancement and material well-being is indeterminate at this point. It seems that 
these goals are important for some workers (Kadushin, 1958a; Jaques and 
Linkowski, 1968). It should be noted that all the findings reported above are 
based on self reports of individuals already in the field. This suggests that social 
desirability bias may have affected their responses. Furthermore, their goals may 
have been modified in a direction consistent with those emphasized in the field. 



Demographic Data 

Psychometric Data . 

Aside from the results reported above, which were derived from scores on 
measures of career interests such as the Kuder inventory, there has been little 
systematic work in terms of personality and ability differences based on some 
psychometric measure (i.e., psychological test) between SWRS entrants and others. 

With respect to personality variables, Walther et al. (1970), in a 
comparison of social workers with policemen, found social workers less 
competitive. Dole et al. (1969) found little difference between students in 
rehabilitation counseling, clinical psychology, and counseling psychology in their 
beliefs about human nature. All groups were neutral or slightly positive in the 
beliefs that people are trustworthy, altruistic, independent, and variable. 
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Mordock and Platt (1969) studied females enrolled in a child care training 
program. On the basis of the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, these 
individuals were higher in social orientation than the total population. Also, their 
scores on another measure showed them to be more strict and authoritarian in 
their attitudes toward child-rearing than the total population. 

With respect to ability, Astin and Nichols found that notone of 3,830 
male finalists in the National Merit Examination competition chose social work; 
and only 41 of 1,660 female finalists made this choice. A study by the 
HEW-Division of State Merit Systems (1966) suggests that those who finally take 
a job in a public welfare agency are likely have scored lower on civil service 
examinations than those not taking a job 



Biographical Data 

In contrast to the scarcity of psychometric data, the literature is replete 
with information on the background characteristics of those who enter the SWRS 
field, as Table 2 demonstrates. Rather than repeat the entire range of findings 
reported in that table, we shall draw a composite picture of those who have 
entered the field. In virtually all instances these data are derived from individuals 
who have already entered the field or who are preparing for a master’s degree. 

Social welfare workers are likely to be: female; from urban backgrounds; 
of lower-middle-class origin; of moderate academic achievement (B- or C+ 
undergraduate grade point averages); upward mobile; less than fully professionally 
trained; and in the field after having considered or tried another career first. 
However, this picture is qualified somewhat, depending on the particular specialty 
pursued. Community organizers, for example, are more likely to be male. 

Rehabilitation workers are likely to: be males; come from lower-middle- 
class backgrounds; have worked in other fields before rehabilitation; be upward 
mobile; have had previous experience with disability; have B- undergraduate grade 
point averages. 



ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS IN INITIAL ENTRY 
Characteristics of die Field 

The characteristics of the field can operate to cause initial entry in two 
ways, according to our model. They may affect occasion, as when the number of 
available jobs is great; and they may affect choice, as when field-wide recruitment 
efforts provide job information to prospective workers. Relevant literature has 
been summarized in Table 3, which also contains studies of the organizational 
antecedents to be reviewed later. 
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The Job Market (Occasion) 

No studies were located which have direcdy assessed the extent to which 
the job market has increased or decreased initial entry of SWRS personnel. 
However, labor economists have demonstrated that among other professional 
groups such a link is distinctly probable (Bumas, 1967). On the other hand, it is 
less clear as to what the mechanism is through which job availability leads to 
increased numbers of workers entering a field. Older theories placed stdary in the 
primary role. Thus it was felt that differences in labor supply and demand led to 
differences in salary levels, which in -turn caused shifts in manpower entry levek. 
Bumas (1967) has studied the question carefully (see the summary in Table 3) 
and has determined that for engineers during the period 1950-1965, salary was 
not related to amount of entry. This finding he believed was due to the fact that 
employment opportunities are volatOe and effectively communicated in the labor 
market information network via the press and personal contacts. Such is not the 
case for salaries. Evidently, according to Bumas, manpower shortages themselves 
are sufficient to attract new manpower. 

With regard to the extant literature as summarized in Table 3 we may 
speculate, in view of the /large number of articles reviewed above on manpower 
shortages (see the section— Patterns of Entry or Lack of Entry into the Field), 
that a similar pattern has occurred in the SWRS field, for the number of new 
entries has apparently grown markedly (Baker, 1965; Stamm, 1968, 1969). 
However, salary levels cannot be discounted as an influence on this growth of 
manpower, since they have risen as well (Baker, 1965; Stamm, 1969). Perhaps for 
a profession such as SWRS, which is no;': of high prestige as compared vdth others 
(Kadushin, 1958b), the question of salary takes on greater importance. 

Fieldunde Recruitment Patterns (Choice) 

The field has attempted to cope with manpower shortages in a number of 
ways. First, fieldwide recruitment efforts were crystallized in the social welfare 
field by the establishment of the National Commission for Social Work Careers. 
This organization, by means of wide dissemination of information (NCSWC, 
19»58, 1969a, 1969b), has evidently been successful in attracting new workers 
(Pins, 1963; Stamm, 1968). However, the extent of its influence has never really 
been assessed directly. Nor has the efficacy of its methods been investigated. A 
great deal of research is needed in this area. The most effective technique in 
attracting new workers, based on Pins’ (1963) data is the provision of satisfying 
short-term experiences such as summer jobs or volunteer work. (See Table 3.) 

The field has been much concerned over the issue of professionalization 
(Greenwood, 1957), perhaps because of its impact on occupational prestige (cf. 
Kadushin, 1958b). Thus, recruitment efforts seem geared not only to dis- 
seminating information but also to promoting a professional image. Fieldwide 
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Table 3 

Summary of Research and Other Studies on Field and 
Organizational Factors in Initial Entry 



1. Studies and Ar^es on Other than SWRS Penonnel 




Investigator 


Research Design 


Findings 


Bumas (1967) 


Measured changes in supply of 
engirieers and changes in salary 
levels. 


Supply of engineers increased with- 
out salary increases. Apparently 
supply of jobs alone, without salary 
increases, will stimulate movement 
into field! 


Life Insurance 
Agency Management 
Association (1964) 


Attempted to determine the 
characteristics of life insurance 
agencies whose job offers were 
accepted by applicants as op- 
posed to those whose job offers 
were turned down. A question- 
naire methodology was used. 

N=1,534 


Key factors seemed to be impres- 
sions created by agency staff, 
training programs, and the reputa- 
tion of the company. 


Richardson (1966) 


Experimental study using hypo- 
thetical job offers and vairymg 

such possible jbb incentives as 
location, salary, type of work, 
and size of company. 

N=113 


All factors had significant effects 
. .on hypothetical job choice. 


Dunteman (1966a) 


Investigated among other things 
the attrectiveness of large vs. . 
small firms to job seekers. 
N=234 industrial manufac- 
turing organizations 


Large more attractive than shfiall, 
possibly due to greater fringe 
benefits. 


Levinson (1970) 


Discussion article. 


Claims that prospective business 
managers will not enter organiza- 
tions where they will be used as 
"tools'' or where their personal 
needs will not be considered. 



II. Studies and Articles which Include Only SWRS Personnel 

Baker (1965) Review of surveys of social 1) Proportion of couit social 

welfare personnel. workers having full professional 

training lower than in any other 
field except for public assistance. 

2) Number of workers increased 42 
percent, 1950-60, while salaries 
rose 76 percent. 
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Investigator 
Bishop (1958) 



Stamm (1968, 
1969) 



Shapiro (1968) 

Geis and Cavanagh 
(1966) 

Brodsky (1966) 
Pins (1963) 



Titble 3-(continued) 

Basic Research Design 

Survey of graduates of the Uni* 
versity of Pennsylvania School 
of social work and review of 
other studies. 

N=^886 

Surveys of graduates of schools 
of social work and NASW mem- 
bers. 

1968 N- 1,937 graduates 

1969 N=2,857 NASW 

members 



Discussion of why the Jewish 
Community Service has lost 
job attractiveness for new 
entries into field. 

Survey of correctional agency 
administrators as to best 
methods of recruiting and how 
to attract people into field. 
N=24 

Discussion based on experience 
of best recruiting methods for 
homemakers in a child welfare 
agency. 

Survey of graduate social work 
students. 

N=2,771 



Findings 

Public agencies less attractive than 
private. 



1) As salaries increased, more 
people apparently entered 
public agencies. 

2) Numbers of school of social 
work graduates and NASW 
members have increased 70 
percent from 1963 to 1967 and 
80 percent from 1961 to 1968 
respectively. 

3) Salaries of NASW members in- 
creased approximately 60 per- 
cent between 1961 and 1968. 

4) 95 percent of 1967 graduates 
received financial aid. 

Suggests it is due to the business- 
like image being projected by the 
JCS. 

Salary and benefits seen as most 
important by administrators. 
"Word of mouth" and "grapevine" 
are seen as best method of recruit- 
ing. 

Best procedure seemed to be 
"word of mouth." 



1) Most significant influence jpn 
choosing social work as a 
career was being exposed to 
previous experiences with 
social a^ncy in the field. 

2) Less important, but having 
some influence, v^re acquain- 
tances in the field, college 
courses, and instructors; 
guidance programs and re- 
ceiving social services had 
least influence. 
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Investigator 

Pins (1983) 
(continued) 



Polansky et al. 
(1953) 



White (1955) 



Kadushin (1958b) 



Ehrle(1969);ABT 
Associates (1970) 

Sussman and i'iaug 
.(1968) 



Sussman and Haug 
(1970b) 



Table 3-(continued) 



Basic Research Design 



Had professional social workers 
rank different professions. 
N=75 




Had graduates of social work 
school rate the prestige of the 
field relative to other areas. 
N=53 

Review of literature on pres* 
tige of social work profession. 



Discussion of ''image" of 
rehabilitation counseling. 

Survey of 324 rehabilitation 
counseling graduate students 
in 38 graduate schools. 
N=324 



Proposal for continuation of 
research program. 



Findings 

3) Recruitment efforts by the 
field have apparently had some 
influence. 

4) Organizational experience of 
community organization (CO) 
and group work students more 
important in influericing 
choice than experiences of case* 
workers. 

1) Social work is ranked low 
among professions, even by 
social workers themselves. 

2) income of social workers sig* 
nificantly lower than that of 
other professions. 

In general, tended to rate the field 
about equal to that of field requir- 
ing BA degree, even though MSW 
is necessary for professional status 
in soda! work. 

1) Social work high in prestige 
among occupations, but tow 
when compared to professions. 

2) Social work higher in prestige 
for females, blacks, and middle- 
class individuals. 

Both argue image is "fuzzy" and ^ 
"unclear." 

1) 83 percent receive at least 
partial support from the VRA. 

2) 17 percent indicated that 
availability of the VRA grant 
influenced them to enter 
rehabilitation. 

Major questions to be addressed 
include: 

1) Background variables associated 
with entry of "new" and 
"second" careerists. 

2) Effect on geographic mobility 
(willingness to relocate) of 
various factors; and 

3) Relevance of social movements 
and unions for occupational 
choice. 
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ERIC 



efforts to bolster that image and to clarify the definition, goals, and objectives of 
the field should serve to affect initial entry (cf. Ginzberg, 1967) although, again, 
research is necessary to ascertain the validity of this statement. Articles on the 
prestige and/or the image of SWRS are summarized in Table 3 (Polansky et al., 
1953; White, 1955; Kadushin, 1958b; EhrJe, 1969; AST Associates, 1970; 
Shapiro, 1968) and are refeiTed to again in a later section. 

A second recruitment strategy which has been used is the raising of 
salaries (Stamm, 1968). Increased salaries obviously affect an individual’s career 
choice by making a particular occupation more attractive (Maull et al., 1965), but 
the necessary research to gauge the extent of influence of salary on initial entry 
seems lacking. One bit of data shown inTable 3 is the finding that apparently as a 
result of increasing salaries, the number of professionals at public agencies, which 
were previously out of favor with professionally trained personnel (Bishop, 1958) 
has grown (Stamm, 1968). 

Third, scholarship programs have been introduced to support the study of 
some new workers (Stamm, 1968; Sussman and Haug, 1968), although it seems 
that much of the available support goes to those already in the field (cf. Stamm, 
1968). 

Fourth, the field has supported some research designed to unearth new 
sources of recruits (Sussman and Haug, 1970b; Pins, 1963). Indeed, Sussman and 
Haug have led a longitudinal program of research which seems unique both in its 
design and in its emphasis on gaining new recruits from the population at large. 
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The Agency’s Job Market: Influences on Occasion 

There are a number of different ways in which agencies can conceivably 
increase their chances of being viewed as a significant job market. For example, 
they can restructure their job families in a manner that would increase the total 
number of jobs available. Second, they can adopt publicity strategies citing need. 
Third, they can adopt loose hiring standards. All of these procedures appear in the 
literature, but the definitiveness of their treatment leaves something to be desired. 

An example of the first procedure is a monograph by Barker and Briggs 
(1968) which concerned itself with the reformulation of agency tasks as part of 
the paraprofessional movement. One of their proposals concerns the revision of 
tasks and task structure by the development and use of social work teams 
composed of individuals with varying amounts of educational attainment. These 
team workers . are deployed and led by an MSW, who develops plans and 
definitions for “episodes of service.’’ A number of other studies and papers on 
paraprofessionals have suggested various programs of this general nature, among 
them Davidoff et al., 1969; and Schlcsser, 1969. As support for these approaches 
there is a study which bolsters the general assumption that revising the job struc- 
ture to utilize paraprofessionals has th e eff^p : of increasing the number of jobs in 
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the agency and the number of people being employed. Kissick (1968) has noted 
that, in the health field, 117,000 “low content” job workers replaced the 113,000 
“high content” and “middle content” job workers projected to be required in 
1960. 

There is a considerable literature illustrating the second strategy men- 
tioned above, as by articles pointing out a serious social need for services and a 
lack of personnel. Reports of severe manpower shortaps have appeared for 
virtually every segment of the SWRS field: Sigurdson, 1969; Phillips, 1969; 
Robertson, 1967; Crime and Delinquency, 1966; Special Committee on Aging, 
1969; Maull et al., 1965; Schlosser, 1969; Child Welfare League, 1970; Stone, 
1967; Hylton, 1966; Adler and Trobe, 1968; Glover and Reid, 1964; Mushkin and 
Harris, 1965; Moreland Commission, 1963; Steinberg et al., 1969; Sieracki, 1968; 
Leveason et al., 1969; Doster, 1970; Wheeler, 1966; Boehm, 1966; Johnson, 
1966; Weber, 1968; P. Green, 1966; Glaser, 1966; Loewenberg and Shinn, 1969. 
The influx of manpower into the SWRS field (Baker, 1965; Stamm, 1969; 
Reichert, 1970; Lowy, 1968a) suggests that this large number of articles has 
perhaps had the desired effect. 

The third strategy, loose hiring standards, has been adopted because of 
pressures to fill vacancies. W. Jones (1965) notes that public welfare agencie§.in. 
Alameda County, California had often hired “drifters,” undesirable employees, or 
those who were just hunting around for a job. Also taken on were young female 
workers whose long-term commitment was obviously lacking. HEW-Division of 
State Merit Systems (1966) demonstrated, also in a public agency setting, that 
these agencies seemed resigned to hiring persons in the lower scoring ranges of the 
civil service examination. 

A number of implications appear to be warranted from this section. First, 
it'seems apparent that an agency’s management has some strategies available to it, 
with which it may increase the number of jobs in the agency or publicize the 
availability of jobs, and administrators have apparently used them. However, it is 
also apparent that other means have not been used and. that two of the techniques 
may have some dysfunctional consequences. 

For example, the utilization of loose hiring standards may be Harmful to 
service delivery and may increase turnover as well (W. Jones, 1965). Furthermore, 
the use of job restructuring to increase the number of paraprofessionals might 
have the effect of decreasing the prestige of the field in general. This.>in turn, may 
decrease the number of professionals entering the field. Little work has been 
attempted in the area of increasing the prestige of the field and thus adding to its 
“social power” in terms of budget and personnel allocations both in the general 
population and in funding agencies. However, it is also conceivable that the low. 
prestige of the field is not a problem, since many people enter it even though they 
know its lack of prestige, low salaries, etc. 

Overall, then, there seems to be little doubt that certain kinds of mana- 
gerial actions are associated with increasing the perception of .the availability of 
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jobs in an agency. However, little is known about the effects, both functional and 
dysfunctional, of such actions and which ones would be best for achieving what 
goals. Such research is obviously needed. 






Agency Strategies in Influencing Choice^ 

We turn now to the characteristics of organizations and agencies which 
operate to attract new career applicants. Two important factors involved in such a 
review may be worth noting here. 

First and most important, such a review has considerable practical 
significance, since it may provide direct, meaningful guidelines to administrators 
who are faced with the question of how they can increase (or decrease) the 
number of applications for positions which they have available. One way to get an 
increase, of course, and a procedure which was previously discussed, is to simply 
increase the total number of jobs available. However, this is only one method and 
a method which may not be available to most agency directors whose budgets are 
determined by legislatures and administrative higher-ups. Hence, it is important to 
know what other techniques are possible. Such alternatives may be supplied by an 
exploration of those organizational variables which have been found to be 
associated with the decision to join a particular agency. 

Second, this review is of significance in that it may enable a further 
evaluation of the adequacy of our theoretical model, providing the appropriate 
data are available. From this viewpoint, the relevant issue is whether or not the 
agencies chosen more frequently than others are those perceived as more likely to 
fit the goal systems of persons entering the field. We would predict, of course, 
that on the average, those agencies which are chosen frequently do provide those 
goals that are generally sought by SWRS personnel to a larger extent than agencies 
which are^hdsen less frequently. This would be required even though, as we 
argued jCMlier, some people can be identified whose level of goal implementation 
is quite low (e.g., the low self-esteem person). For the sample as a whole, 
however, such a matching process should occur. 

An examination of Table 3 suggests that neither the practical nor the 
theoretical goals can be achieved by the studies reviewed. With one possible 
exception, studies summarized therein have little that can be considered of 
practical value to the administrator. The exception is that previous group 
experience in the field is associated with later choice as & profession (cf. Pins, 
1963), thus suggesting some value for internship training. The rest of the 
literature is a mass of stereotypes, contradictions, and unsupported hypotheses 
and arguments. Thus, on the one hand, there are not atypical arguments, 
statements, and surveys that the only way to increase the number of people 
entering the field is to increase salaries, benefits, and the like. While, obviously, 
one cannot argue this point, at least in the abstract, there is some evidence that 
large numbers of people have entered the field despite low pay and low status (cf. 
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Polansky et al., 1953; White, 1955; Kadushin, 1958b). Obviously, other factors 
must have been involved. But which? Cleuly, low prestige and low salaries may. be 
a problem in attracting some people, but it is also clear that this is not always true 
and people do enter such a field. But when? Under what conditions? There is 
little in the literature to answer such questions. 

Similarly, there are the arguments that certain social work agencies which 
have a “businesslike middle-class image’’ fail to attract social work personnel 
(Shapiro, 1968). Assuming this is so, what does it mean? For example, does it 
mean that social workers are not interested in achieving on their jobs, since the 
probability of achieving goals in middle-class areas is undoubtedly greater than in 
ghetto areas? Or is there perhaps a different meaning of achievement involved 
here? 

It is clear that organizations may be chosen as places to work for a variety 
of reasons (Richardson, 1966), only one of which is salary. It is also clear that, if 
such practices as recruiting are excluded, almost nothing is known about which 
organizations are seen as desirable places to work and why such desirability exists. 
Instead, as Geis and Cavanagh (1966) point out, the tendency has been to rely on 
the old standbys of money and fringe benefits with little attention to other 
incentives, incentives which are perhaps more under the control of administrators 
than money. Until detailed research takes place on these other incentives and the 
conditions of their effectiveness, there is little that will be of value to 
administrators charged with agency man^ement or to researchers who are 
interested in building a possible model that would be fruitful for the 
understanding and prediction of initial entry. 



CHAPTER 4 

TURNOVER 



SUMMARY 



1. Turnover refers to instances when workers leave the employment of an 
agency or institution. 

2. The usual method for calculating gross turnover rates is represented by the 
following formula: 

„ Number of employees leaving in a given time period . 

Turnover rate = ^ j ■ — . ' ■ ^ 

Average number on work jorce dunng tnatpenoa 
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This measure, although the most often used, may not be best suited fora 
particular purpose. Other measures are presented in the text, including 
sub categorization of turnover rates. 

3. Turnover may be classified into separate categories based on reasons for 
leaving. These include: quits or resignations, termination or discharge, layoff, 
military separations, and miscellaneous (death, retirement, protracted disa- 
bility). A rate may be calculated for each category. 

4. Reasons for "involuntary” turnover, (e.g., discharge or death), may usually 
be ascertained from formal records. Reasons for "voluntary” turnover, ( e.g., 
quitting), are typically ascertained from the employees who leave or change 
jobs. Three methods are often employed for the latter purpose: exit inter- 
views, attitude surveys, and post-employment interviews. A significant source 
of information concerning the motives for turnover, little used in the SWRS 
field, might also be the determination of where the employee moves to after 
he leaves. 

5. Ascertaining reasons for and directions of turnover makes possible assessment 
of the seriousness of particular problems for the. field. Thus, if many workers 
move to jobs outside the field rather than inside it, the consequences of 
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turnover loom more serious for the field. The little information on this 
question that is available in the literature indicates that movemmt ivithin the 
field is generally toward higher-level positions. Also, in certain agencies and 
for certain types of individuals (femdes), leaving the field does occur. More 
data are needed in order to develop a clear picture of turnover and career 
patterns in the SWRS field, 

6, A standard or acceptable rate of turnover of SPVUS workers, based on a 
smattering of opinions and data on rates of turnover among professionals in 
other fields, is estimated to be between 10 percent and IS percent per year. 
By this standard, the amount of turnover in the SWRS field overall can be 
characterized as excessive, for it seems about double the acceptable rate. 
However, there are wide variations by agency type (e,g,, rehabilitation as 
compared with social welfare agencies), personnel, and, possibly, time of 
study, 

7, The variation in rates of turnover among agencies of the same type strongly 
suggests that local factors, some probably controllable by management, are 
major causes of turnover, 

8, Turnover has been shoivn in a few studies to have some effect on certain 
groups of clients. The psychological adjustment process, attitudes toward the 
agency providing the services, and knowledge of services available— all may be 
affected by ivorker turnover. Certain client groups seem more susceptible 
than others. The literature suggests that whites, children, and persons in their 
forties are particularly likely to be affected. This is clearly a complex 
phenomenon which deserves further research, 

9, When turnover is involuntary, its consequences for workers are usually 

unfavorable, according to studies in other than settings. Lowered 

morale and increased illness and anomie are possible effects of layoffs and 
discharges. 

On balance, the consequences to the worker of voluntary turnover are 
usually favorable. The majority of workers move to better paying or more 
satisfying jobs. However, this is not always the case; nor are the consequences 
known in terms of such additional criteria as personal and professional growth, 

10, Consequences to the agency or field may perhaps be characterized as 
favorable or unfavorable depending on the rate and form of turnover. 
Moderate or optimum rates, of turnover may serve to rid the agency of 
obsolescent or incompetent workers, to create promotional opportunities for 
those who stay, or to optimize development of wdrkers within the field. 



